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By Paul Taylor 



NNlVERSARIES ARE comments on the 
present, masquerading as commemorations of 
the past. Twenty years after a bungled burglary 
led to a toppled presidency, the self-cannibaliztog spectacle 
of today's political, governmental ^nd media cultures has * 
provoked a new generation of questions about the most 
picked-over scandal in American political history — 
Watergate. * 

The golden-oldie imponderables still linger: Who's Deep 
Throat? Remind me again, what was all the fuss about? 
And, of more recent vintage, how come Richard Nixon has 
been let out of his cage? But a spate of fresher questions 
have come along, too. They have to do with what Water- 
gate wrought. Did it purify public life and curb presidential 
abuses of power? Or did it produce a set of cures more 
poisonous than the disease? 

The first interpretation is known by some familiar catch 
phrases — 'The system worked V “Watergate showed 
we’re a government of laws, not men”; “It made us more . 
vigilant about public corruption.” They have occupied the 
high ground in the popular mind for most of the past two 
decades, and may well live on in history texts. But at the r 
moment, the second is ascendant. - . < 

The revisionist view rests on the worry that govern- 
ment by scandal and trial by media ordeal have become the 
core matter of the post-Watergate political culture; that 
cynicism is the only regnant idea in public life today. This 
sour aftermath is built on a foundation of unhappy para- 
doxes. Ethical standards for public officials have arguably 
never been higher, but scandals have never been more 
numerous and scandal-mongering never more reviled. Tit- 
illating personal exposes seem overexamined; deeper, sys- 
temic corruptions seem underreported. 

Meantime, congressional government, which enjoyed a 
brief, post-Watergate boomlet, has proven unwieldy and 
unworkable. The presidency is a less majestic, less com- 
manding office than it was before Watergate, despite a 
brief restorative stretch during President Reagan’s first 
term. Virtually all other institutional actors in public life — - 
except, perhaps, for prosecutors— have declined in public 
esteem and effectiveness as well. Yet the yearning for dy- 
namic leadership is palpable; witness the rise of Ross 
Perot. 

To be sure, blaming this gridlock on a single episode, 
even one as traumatic as the forced resignation of a pres- 
ident, is simplistic. Today’s deep disillusionment with gov- 
ernment has multiple fathers, from the memory of Viet- 
nam to the vacuum left by the end of the Cold War, from 
the decline of political parties to the on-going sore of race 
relations to the stagnation of middle class standards of 
living. If you want to reach further back in time, there’s 
always King George HI. 

But some important chunk of the present disenchant- 
ment does reside in what author Suzanne Garment has 
dubbed the “institutionalization of scandal,” and on this 
front, Watergate looms as a seminal event. 

There is the still-lingering shock to the system of the 
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scandal itself: a president directing the cover-up of political 
skullduggery within his administration, then lying about 
it — this at a time when the ordeal of Vietnam had just giv- 
en birth to the phrase "credibility gap.” 

There are also the Watergate aftershocks and backfires: 
the various reform efforts to keep the government from 
keeping secrets, to rein in its abuses of power, to raise the 
bar on ethical conduct. Some have worked. Some have 
been ineffectual. Some have had consequences no one 
imagined at the time. A brief rundown of the four most 
significant laws [see box] that owe their enactment to Wa- 
tergate illustrates what a mixed track record it has been. 

■ The War Powers Act requires presidents to notify Con- 
gress and get authorization for troop movements, but 
presidents have continued to act as they have tended to 
through history— shooting first and consulting later. 

■ The Budget and Impoundment Act of 1974 was de- 
signed to rationalize the federal budget-making process. 
Three trillion dollars in debt, and numerous other failed 
process fixes later, no one would argue it has worked. 

■ The 1974 Federal Elections Campaign Amendments to 
the Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971, were de- 
signed to get fat cats out of the business of campaign fi- 
nancing, but these laws have been weakened over the , 
years by court rulings, lax enforcment and loopholes. 

■ The 1978 Ethics in Government Act has been contro- 
versial from the first, with critics claiming that the thresh- 
old triggering independent counsel investigations has been 
too low, leading to exhaustive inquiries into relatively triv- 
ial complaints, such as the maiden one — an investigation 
into whether Carter White House Chief of Staff Hamilton 
Jordan had snorted cocaine. (The probe found no grounds 
to bring criminal charges.) Others complain that indepen- 
dent counsels, once appointed, never seem to go away — 
witness Lawrence Walsh’s probe into the Iran-contra af- 
fair, which is still underway five-and-a-half years after it 
began. 

The independent counsel law is only part of a prosecu- 
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tonal culture that nas grown Dy leaps anu uounus since 
Watergate. There are three times more U.S. attorneys to- 
day than there were 20 years ago, and, with the creation 
of a Public Integrity Section in the Justice Department in 
1978, prosecutors are devoting ever more time and en- 
ergy to rooting out public corruption. In 1990, 1,176 fed- 
eral, state and local public officials were indicted for official 
wrongdoing, and 1,084 were convicted. The comparable 
figures for 1971, the year before Watergate, were 160 
and 108. 

This prosecutorial culture is also sustained by armies of 
journalists, inspectors general, General Accounting Office 
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ing scandal is the paradigmatic case. There was no taxpay- 
er money involved. There was no scandal. It was a simple 
convenience that grew up in the 1830s. It may not have 
been the best-run operation in the world, but you have in- 
dividual members cynically playing it up into a huge scan- 
dal for partisan political advantage, and you have the press 
going along as willing dupes, and you have the leadership 
caving in to populist outrage.” 

Dennis Thompson, a professor of government and di- 
rector of a university-wide ethics program at Harvard 
worries that too much attention is paid to personal corrup- 
tion “and not enough to process corruption, which has a 
much more profound effect on all of our lives.” He cited 
the failure of investigators and journalists to uncover the 
savings and loan crisis or the BCCI scandal until billions of 
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auditors, and congressional subcommittees (12 in the 
Hduse, three in the Senate, devoted solely to investigation 
and oversight). ; , ^ ' 

Of course, many see increased attention to public cor- 
ruption as an unalloyed good— if a mayor abuses drugs 
while leading a war on drugs, they're grateful for aggres- 
sive prosecutors who’ll set up a sting. Others worry that 
the new safeguards haven't been vigilant enough. Con- 
gressional oversight, for example, was criticized in 1987 
by the National Academy of Public Administration for be- 
ing “more geared to gamering media attention” than to 
making government work better. 

But even among those who support the heightened 
prosecutorial zeal, there appears to be widespread agree- 
ment that a willy-nilly hostility to government has poisoned 
the well since since Watergate. 

“Any culture that keeps trashing its own institutions 
courts a world best explained by Hobbes,” said Nelson 
Polsby, director of the Institute of Government at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. “To me, the House bank- 



dollars had been lost. 

“But look,” Thompson added, Tm a professor of gov- 
ernment and I find these matters somewhat difficult and 
boring to look into, so I can understand why reporters and 
members of the public have trouble paying sustained at- 
tention ” . r J f 

Journalists are less inclined to let their craft off the hook 
these days. Watergate was perhaps the single most heroic 
moment in the history of the American press; it s been a 
bumpy downhill ride ever since. “You can’t look at what 
the press has done with the new opportunities and power 
and be overjoyed,” said Bob Woodward, The Washington 
Post’s assistant managing editor for investigations, who 
was one-half of the now-famous reporting team that broke 
many of the early Watergate stories. “It has led to a lot of 
impatient reporting. It contributed to the mythologizing of 
being ahead of the story— that’s your report card as a 
news organization. Too often these days, it leads us to 




write from ignorance." 

Woodward's old sidekick, Carl Bernstein, is even more 
troubled. In an article in the New Republic last month, he 
complained that the rise of tabloid television and a "talk 
shpw nation" had produced a "new culture of journalistic 
titillation [in which] we teach our readers and viewers that 
the trivial is significant, that the lurid and loopy are more 
important than real news." 

Bill Kovach, a former Washington bureau chief of the 
New York Times who now directs the Neiman Foundation, 
a mid-career program at Harvard for working journalists, 
is concerned that "after Watergate, the owners and man- 
agers of the American press became nervous about the 
extent to which power had gravitated to them." They sub- 
consciously adopted a don't-rock-the-boat approach, he 
said, cutting back bn their commitment to serious inves- 
tigative journalism while trying to build audience share and 
readership with shallow, expose-type reporting. 

T he press and the prosecutors haven't been alone in 
fueling this cycle of scandal and disillusionment. The 
politicians are part of it, too. 

Question: What do the House banking scandal, the res- 
ignation of Speaker James Wright, the lurid confirmation 
fights over John Tower and Clarence Thomas, and the 
scorched-earth political campaigns of the past two decades 
have in common? Answer: None of these assaults on civic 
comity were driven by journalists or prosecutors. They 
were mainly the work of politicians themselves, devouring 
their institutions from the inside out. 

In an age of deadlocked policy debates, exhausted polit- 



ical parties and empty piggy banks, scandals have become 
"politics by other means," write political scientists Benjamin 
Ginsburg and Martin Shefter. 

"Our elected officials are doing as much damage to 
themselves as all the journalists combined," said Fred Wer- 
theimer, president of Common Cause, the self-styled cit- 
izens lobby. "Every two years they go out and engage in 
these campaigns in which they say the most terrible things 
imaginable about their opponents and about the institutions 
in which they serve. They think the voters are only getting 
the message about their opponents — but they are getting it 
about them, too, and about government ... and then they 
come back to Washington and wonder why the public gives 
them so little respect." . 

I f the post-Watergate culture of scandal has been cor- 
rosive, has it also been redemptive? The easy answer is 
yes, a point best made by the most explosive scandal 
since Watergate. 

To many, Iran-contra was a disappoinment. Unlike Wa- 
tergate, it lacked dramatic clarity and a clean denouement. 

The public's knowledge of what happened never broad- 
ened much beyond what the perpetrators themselves dis- 
closed in November of 1986 — that high officials in the Rea- 
gan administration had traded arms to Iran for hostages, in 
direct contradiction of their stated policy, then illegally di- | 
verted the proceeds to support the contras, who were fight- 
ing the communist Sandinista regime in Nicaragua. 

But one reason there was not much dramatic buildup to 
Iran-contra had to do with a post-Watergate reform. In 1974, 
Congress passed a measure, known as the Hughes-Ryan 
Amendment, that required that a president personally "find" 
necessary any intelligence community covert operation, and 



inform relevant congressional committees. 

President Reagan had signed a “finding” on Dec. 5, 1985, 
approving a CIA plan to ship arms to Iran in exchange for 
hostages. Partly because of its existence, and haunted by the 
memory of Watergate, the Reagan administration moved 
successfully to avoid the appearance of a coverup. Early on, it 
disclosed the funding diversion, and announced the resigna- 
tion of national security adviser John Poindexter and the fir- 
ing of his aide, Lt. Col. Oliver North. It also called for the 



appointment of an independent counsel and the creation of a 
blue-ribbon commission to look into what had happened. •*« 
The probes that followed, including one initiated by Con- 
gress, have been the subject of endless second-guessing. Did 
Congress make ill-considered grants of immunity to wit- 
nesses that thwarted the criminal probe? Did it mistakenly 
set time limits on its inquiry? Did it rely too heavily on the 
Watergate precedent and search for a “smoking gun” rather 
than for a presidential explanation of how his administration 
could conduct a private foreign policy? “T* 

In a just-released book, “Watergate in American Memory;” 
sociologist Michael Schudson argues that whatever the .dis- 
appointments with the Iran-contra probe, the affair served to 
vindicate the post-Watergate morality and reforms. 

“Nothing keeps the memory of Watergate more alive," he 
wrote, "than the.continued vulnerability of the Constitution to 
the executive capacity and willingness to work outside the 
written law and consensual understanding of it.” 

T his goes to the heart of the matter. By law, the Amer- 
ican presidency is a weak office; by custom it has 
grown into a powerful one, enlarged by such 20th cen- 
tury cataclysms as the Great Depression, two World Wars 
and a half-century of Cold War. The framers of the Consti- 
tution foresaw this. They worried that despite their carefully 
calibrated checks on presidential power, war, or the threat of 
war, would tend to invest enormous power in one office. 

„ No other democracy has the notions of “checks and bal- 
"'ances” and “separation of power” so ingrained in its civic cul- 
ture. As Schudson points out, this is why foreigners had so 
much trouble fathoming Watergate. It is not that American^ i 
are hopelessly moralistic, or that Europeans have a more^ 
sophisticated attitude about human frailty in high places. It is 
that the populist, antipower instincts of the American people 

go to the deepest part of the national character. ; 

Political theorist Judith Shklar has written that represent- 
ative democracy “depends on a fine balance between trust 
and distrust, with the fear of betrayal lurking in just those 
places where trust is most hoped for.” 

Trust seems no match for distrust these days, but this Ss 
not a novel condition, nor is it the product of Watergate 
alone. Consider this critique of modem journalism from mag- ' . 
azine editor and conservative social thinker Irving Kristol: V 
“The old populist journalism was always ready, when things - 
went wrong, to shout: 'Shoot the piano player.’ The new 
demagogic journalism is constantly and no less shrilly suig- *T 
gesting: ‘Shoot the piano.’ I fear this sort of thing can be con-?"' 
tagious. Before we know it, somebody will be shooting up the" ’ ' 
whole saloon, and, in the process, destroying some irreplace- ' 
able spirits.” -V.*:. 

Kristol’s critique could easily be broadened to substitute 
political culture” for “journalism.” But the kicker is this: He 
wrote it in March of 1972, three months before the Water- 
gate break-in. ; • 

Twenty years later, the saloon resembles a killing field. 



Voter turnout is at near-recora lows; so are approval raungs- 
for Congress and the president. Policy is in gridlock. Cynh- '■< 
cism reigns. Just outside the saloon’s tattered swinging doors" ,- 
loom term limits and Ross Perot. w 

Yet does anyone really believe that the basic constitutional 
idea of checks and balances has served the nation badly?, Or,;*, 
that the political system lacks the capacity to regenerate jt- ,,'., 
self? 

“Are we better off because of Watergate?” said Woodward^ ’ f “ 
“The answer is yes. It showed that the laws apply, even toT 
the president, and that the Constitution works. In the 22nd-l’ ' 
century history books, if Watergate is mentioned it wilTbe 
that the country demanded the president obey the law, and 
that he represent the best instincts of human nature, rather ■ 
than the worst. / wki; 

“But in the short run,” he added, “yuk.” .^iv, 






